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BRHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. —Cowser- 















WHAT DIVIDED THEM? 


A YOUNG WIFE'S STORY. 


CHAPTER XI. 


M* husband was standing before the window with 
4 his back towards me, and alone, too absorbed 
in his own thoughts to notice the movement of the 
curtain. His profile, as I saw it, had its usual ex- 
Pression. Stepping close to him unperceived, I laid 
a detaining hand upon his arm, as if the sight of me 
would induce him to make an effort to escape. 


Se 1811. —sesacses 10, 1877 





“Victor!”—the voice did not sound like mine, 
though I know I spoke, and called him by name. 
Bertha Rogers did so ; I would not lose the semblance 
of. familiarity, poor as it was. The quick start he 
gave made me grasp him all the tighter, resolved 
that a complete understanding should now be esta- 
blished. ‘‘ Victor, I could not help overhearing 
mueh that you and Miss Rogers have been saying. 
Don’t say you are sorry or vexed ;’ for his face, after 
flushing to a deep red, turned pale, and, by his 
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manner, I thought he was going to express regret, 
or perhaps to blame me. ‘I am not sorry to have 
obtained a clear explanation of what might other- 
wise have gone on puzzling and irritating me all 
my life. The first hour of my arrival at Lorndale, 
some fragments of your conversation with Colonel 
Demarcay reached me from the terrace below, where 
you were walking. My appearance had not pleased 
him, and you were endeavouring to reconcile him 
to the choice you had made. To be frank, I did 
not like some of your expressions, though I was far 
from giving them their true meaning.” 

I thought I had self-command to speak calmly ; 
most earnestly I wished to do so, but the desperate 
character of my position overcame me. It was so 
cold, so lonely, so utterly miserable and helpless, 
that the wounded self, rebelling against its fate, and 
smarting deeply under the blow that had shivered at 
a stroke its natural buoyancy, brooked no control. 
‘Victor, Victor Demarcay,” I exclaimed in my 
passionate grief, ‘‘ was it well, was it kind, to take me 
from those who valued me and transplant me into a 
loveless home ?—was it right to sever me from the ties 
I possessed and give me nothing, absolutely nothing, 
in return? Do you know—can a man fathom the 
sorrow of which a woman’s heart is capable? Why 
did you not suffer your uncle to take a wife for 
himself—would it not have been more just, more 
manly? Why must I be chained to the wheel like 
a slave, doomed to his uncongenial society, for 
hours, and days, and weeks, and years, in order that 
children, strangers to me, should be enriched ? What 
had i done that such a lot should be assigned to 
me?” 

Sinking into the nearest chair, my head fell upon 
my hands, which were clasped together on the table 
Too proud to give audible expression to my emotion, 
resenting even the idea that Victor should perceive 
it, I struggled violently against myself. My heaving 
shoulders, as I resolutely forced down the rising 
sobs, may perhaps have betrayed me, but nothing 
else. No more was said; the outward expression of 
my indignation had spent itself, and no word came 
from my husband. Motionless and dumb, he was 
probably going through a process of enlightenment 
that astonished and held him mute. This way of 
stating the case was a revelation of other depths of 
feeling than hisown. How he took my reproaches, 
or how long the silence would have lasted, I cannot 
tell. My quick ear suddenly caught the sound of 
light footsteps in the hall, which made me raise my 
head, thinking it was Bertha returning. 

‘Stop her, stop her. I cannot see Miss Rogers 
so. Spare me at least that humiliation,” I cried 
vehemently, and dropped my head again, my sorrow 
was so bitter. He hurried forward, and out of the 
room, just in time to prevent her from entering, and 
then followed the murmur of voices outside the door, 
which he had carefully closed after him. By the ex- 

ression of concern upon his face as he stood looking 
aie upoa me when I lifted my head, I felt sure he 
would respect my feelings and protect me from her 
curiosity, if possible. In waiting until they moved 
away, there was the hope of regaining my apartment 
unobserved. Self-possession must be acquired in 
some way or other Selcre I faced again my life or my 
companions. The time seemed long. I thought the 
talking would never cease as I sat and listened, with 
dry eyes now, the smaller anxiety of getting away 


deeper and more turbulent emotions. At length my 
husband put in his head, saying, “‘ No one is in the 
hall now, Ella; you had better pass through at 
once ;” and standing with the door in his hand, he 
seemed prepared to assist my retreat. On rising to 
follow this advice a new cause for distress presented 
itself. My hands had been resting on a strange, 
handsomely bound book—alas! for the beauty of its 
blue and elegantly gilt cover; some round marks, too 
expressive of their origin, stared me in the face, and 
the book was Miss Bertha’s album. To efface them 
was impossible ; to let her know that she had wrung 
from me such bitter, bitter tears was gall and worm- 
wood. Irresolute what to do, I stood with it in my 
hand, trying to think howI should avoid the mortifi- 
cation of discovery if Miss Rogers, as was probable, 
made a stir about the accident that had befallen her 
property, when my husband, opening the door wider, 
spoke again: ‘‘ Now, Ella, now, or it will be too late.” 
Dashing down the album, which fell upon the floor, 
and not stooping to pick it up, I hurried into the hall 
and gained the staircase just as Miss Rogers, issuing 
from the library, called Victor to answer some 
question about the post. Gaining my own room, 
I fastened myself in, with a feeling of extreme satis- 
faction at having so successfully effected my escape; 
for one short moment the lesser annoyance had 
swallowed up the greater. Then throwing myself on 
the nearest fauteuil, [covered my face. In that way 
I could shut out the new surroundings of luxury and 
elegance that had now become hateful to me. Alas! 
I could do no more; I could not appease the wild 
tumult within, nor shut out the thoughts that were 
beating on my brain. Each word overheard returned 
with vivid distinctness, one after the other, completing 
and rounding each hard sentence with the very echoes 
of the voices that spoke them—the sharp irritated and 
irritating accents of Bertha Rogers, as well as the 
earnest deprecating tones of Victor. He had apolo- 
gised to her for his marriage, which he called one of 
necessity. Though alone, my face flushed with re- 
sentment and wounded pride, aggravated as these 
feelings were by thé reflection that I had heard the 
unvarnished truth. Allowing that Victor Demarcay’s 
principal object was to reconcile Bertha to his mar- 
riage, it was nevertheless a fact that he turned his 
mind inside out for its justification. Iwas the choice 
between two evils, not the wife selected to make 
home happier or his existence brighter. I secured 
Colonel Demarcay’s property to the children. Inno- 
cent as they were, in the anguish of this remembrance 
T lost all interest in their welfare. How well I now 
understood why I had obtained the preference over 
others. Anorphan, in poor circumstances, was I not 
sufficiently honoured by the transition from poverty 
to wealth—from an hourly toil for my daily bread 
under the authority of others, to independence and 
affluence—when no conscious principle whispered 
that honest labour, with a free heart, might be better 
than enforced duties with an aching one? The 
change offered me had an intrinsic value; what 
mattered the rest? What did it signify if the spirit 
drooped, if the days were weary, if celd shadows 
hung over my life, which from ite attribute of youth 
alone ought to enjoy some sunshine! It was 
nothing to any one that I was deprived of it, that 
sweet sunshine in its best form, which God gives 80 
beneficently through the affections, their claims and 
their satisfaction—it was nothing to any one but 
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that in the recoil of the hard blow I could not reason. 
My nature began to harden, to long to deal blows in 
return for the one I had received. By an injustice 
to which my wounded feelings must have blinded me, 
the force of my indignation was soon directed against 
Colonel Demarcay. He, not Victor, was the most to 
blame, in urging him to a step for which he had no 
inclination, and upon him I longed to wreak some 
little vengeance for what he had brought upon me. 

The way in which this resentment was testified 
was childish, indeed, but it was all in my power at 
present. Collecting every one of his costly presents— 
and they were many—I tumbled them promiscuously 
into a drawer and locked them up, intending to return 
them on the first opportunity, giving the donor at,the 
same time the keen reproaches that pride. and a con- 
flict of other feelings withheld me from addressing 
to my husband. From the window. I; again! saw 
Victor; he was pacing slowly under the trees... Was 
he thinking of me, and of the hard. situation Vin 
which he had placed me? Possibly, for -he was 
naturally kind-hearted, and did not like either.to see 
or to cause sorrow. But, ponder as.he would, he 
could do nothing to mitigate mine. _ Forced into 
speaking the truth, he could no more erase from my 
memory the words spoken, than he could obliterate 
from the stone the watermark of long-buried ages. 

As I watched his tall figure, now losing. some of 
its natural grace by a certain mournfulness of atti- 
tude, the pity which is born of love.chased away my 
previous anger. He was dear, very dear to me; I 
could not deceive myself into a feeling of indifference. 
Without regretting the harsh words spoken,.and still 
thinking them just and well-deserved, I determined 
never to reproach him again. ‘‘ What was the use?” 
I asked, bitterly ; ‘‘no one was ever yet the. better 
for querulous upbraidings.”” His respect I possessed ; 
that and my own self-esteem were yet in my power 
to retain, and should not lightly be thrown away. 
Not then, however, did I make the calm résumé of his 
circumstances that I was able to do afterwards, and 
which he had so distinctly drawn for Bertha’s benefit. 
I was absorbed with my own case. Victor had deceived 
me, and for thatI blamed him. If he could not give 
me the tenderness to which a wife has a right, he 
should have given me a sincere declaration of facts, 
leaving me to make or decline with my eyes open 
the sacrifice required. It would be useless to tell of 
the many thoughts that crowded through my mind, 
but they gradually shaped themselves into a feeling 
that any change must come from my own resolution. 
Victor could do nothing, and I felt pity replacing 
anger, knowing the vexation that must now be op- 
pressing him. 

A jealous vision of the feebleness of the character he 
was lamenting, gathered from the stray remarks of 
the colonel and small incidents casually mentioned, 
presented itself. Almost resentfully, I asked if no 
quality was in my possession, or in my power to 
acquire, which should raise mé to a level with this 
pretty doll, and hated myself all the while, both for 
the ungenerous disparagement and for the envy that 
caused it. 

What was Ito do? To rise and work; to line my 
fetters with such feelings of submission and such 
Principles as I could lay hold of, or to break them ? 
To return to Rosewood would..be humiliating; to 
Temain at Lorndale with my bitter knowledge always 


ving as a dead weight on my heart, would be equally 
lar : ‘ 
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This, however, was my resolution—my only choice, 
as it seemed to me, if I would not do the wrong that 
others had done, and regard as light and fragile the 
vows made before God and man. Working with 
instead of against a trial converts it into a blessing. 
Perhaps something of the kind would happen to me 
if I bore my trouble meekly, and toiled bravely to 
keep evil thoughts and passions from my heart. I 
could not be loved, I would be esteemed. 

We are strange complex beings. The absence of 
joy to which I resigned myself produced in me a 
complacency that was soothing ; the fierce heat of my 
anger passed away. I saw that my position had 
duties to fill up my time, and perhaps some recompense 
hereafter in the children. Hubert I could not win 
because Grover was always working against me; but 
some day he would escape from her influence—school- 
time must come. He was too frank and fearless tc 
grow up unjust—that quality belongs to weak and 
feeble natures. From his justice in the future I 
must look for my reward; meanwhile, there was 
Nora, a little, impulsive, inconstant thing; yet she 
had gentle, endearing ways. Already I had begun 
to love her, and felt a glow of pleasure when her 
rosy lips met mine, whispering, as she sometimes did 
when no one was near, ‘‘ Dear mamma, I love you.” 
She had deserted me to-day in favour of her aunt, 
but to-morrow she would be my little pet again. 

‘Esteem! Yes, I will compel his esteem,’ I said, 
softly and triumphantly, thinking that I would sc 
act as to heap coals of fire upon his head. 

The pleasant picture sustained my sorrowful spirit 
for a time, and then I fell to weeping. Weak and 
miserable, all my good resolutions were swept away. 
The vehement sobbings ceased after a while, and 
tears flowed freely—not in bitterness, as at first, like 
the large drops preceding a thunderstorm, but more 
as the gentle rain that refreshes the parched earth, 
and I could not stop crying. Natures like mine, 
strong to resist at first, are feeble enough when they 
once give way. A very storm of grief was venting 
itself in paroxysms of tears, when a rough touch 
plucked at the handkerchief in which my face was 
buried. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue intruder was Nettle, Hubert’s favourite terrier, 
who, by standing on her hind legs, was able to reach 
a dangling corner of the handkerchief that covered 
my eyes. Her kindly brute nature, touched by the 
unwonted spectacle of violent emotion, offered me the 
first sympathy my trouble received. How came she 
there in corporeal substance as she was no invited 
visitor into my apartment, and I had carefully fas- 
tened the door? Only a second did the question 
remain unanswered, for on glancing round I per- 
ceived Hubert standing in the Coorway leading to 
the small cabinet which had an exit on to the passage. 
Adams used it more frequently than I, which may 
account for my having forgotten the circumstance, 
when. dashing to the other door, I fastened it. 
Though the child’s large blue eyes were fixed upon 
me in curious wonder, he did not speak; only when 
our glances met he stirred, and, bounding forward, 
claimed Nettle, scolding her with a volubility not 
usual with him for having dared to go in there. 
Without noticing me in any way, he dragged her 
towards the door, where he turned and looked shyly 
back, lecturing Nettle all the time, and then dis- 
F2 
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appeared as suddenly as he came. Often had I tried 
by indirect kindnesses tolure him to my room, but in 
vain. Whether in obedience to a positive command 
from Grover, or because his chivalrous spirit would 
not fail in the slightest allegiance to his nurse, who 
taught him that he could not be friends with both of 
us, he never would accompany his sister. This was 
the first time he had crossed my threshold ; it was 
not his fault that the visit was so ill-timed. Though 
regretting that he had come then, because not know- 
ing how he might describe what he had seen, his 
appearance had one good effect—it roused me from 
the indulgence of useless grief. Disturbed so abruptly, 
I rose, dried my eyes, and looked about me, as- 
tonished at the change in everything around. Victor 
was gone from under the trees, and was no more in 
sight; gone, too, was the Michaelmas glory of the 
flowers, the earth, and the sky, for there was no 
capacity in me to appreciate them ; and gone also, and 
from the same cause, was the beauty of the brown 
woods, now dressed in their russet garb, with the 
golden light falling on their thousand leaves. The 
breath of a keen disappointment passing over me 
had rifled them of their charms, leaving only a dead 
monotony of green and amber colouring. 

‘‘There is always joy somewhere.” One of the 
poets said so, and must have been right, for poets 
have an intuitive sense of many things in the world 
of fact, as well as of imagination, which our duller 
minds are slow to receive. Not that it makes us any 
the happier to think that others are gay and glad 
when we sigh and moan and wear our hearts away 
with suffering and repining. I thought this when 
sounds of laughter and of merry voices were borne 
towards me by the clear, crisp air through the win- 
dow near which I stood, vaguely wondering what to 


do next, and how I should meet and conduct myself 
towards the visitors, and my husband, and Colonel 


Demarcay, on going downstairs. They came, these 
unexpected sounds from light hearts, with a jarring 
effect upon me, not lessened when I perceived below 
Bertha Rogers dancing with the children and the 
dogs, stopping every now and then to make a rush at 
Victor with some laughing words upon her tongue, 
as, with his mother-in-law on his arm, he thought- 
fully accommodated his pace to hers. 

Unseen, I watched them, and saw how happy they 
were without me; all of them, children and husband 
and Mrs. and Miss Rogers. Hubert shouted and 
ran after Nero, who leaped and barked, and at last, 
tumbling down, the excited boy stood over him and 
pinned him to the ground, punishing, as it were, his 
many pranks by keeping him a prisoner, while Nettle 
took that opportunity of licking his face. Nora, 
clapping her little hands, added to the noise by 
screaming with delight. Victor’s fine-cut features 
were all the handsomer for the pleasure they ex- 
pressed in seeing how dexterously Hubert extricated 
himself. Pushing Nettle away with scolding words, 
mixed with laughter, he recommenced the chase, 
as much to the dog’s satisfaction as his own. Pre- 
sently Colonel Demarcay came upon the lawn, and, 
after joining the others, glanced around as if some 
one were missing. Was he looking for me? Pro- 
bably, for I was some one in the eyes of this man, 
who was nothing to me, and by him alone my absence 
was felt or noticed. By degrees, as he walked beside 
Mrs. Rogers with his stately tread, the children’s 
fun ceased; they or the dogs were tired or lost the 
inclination to play. Bertha went away with them, 
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and Victor’s face resumed its usual mild, serious 
expression. All the brightness his son’s pranks had 
called forth died out of it as their young voices 
ceased to echo round him. OnethingI learned from 
the scene below—that my husband’s happiness might 
yet be revived through the parental affections; but 
where was my share ? 

Conscious, after a time, of having too long neglected 
the duties of a hostess, I dressed early that I might 
be downstairs to receive our guests before dinner, 
hoping that the excuse of a headache would account 
for my heavy eyes and swollen lids. Victor was at 
the door of his dressing-room as I passed ; he looked 
at me hard but irresolute, as if wishing but half 
afraid to speak, which was not surprising, so vehe- 
ment was the language I had but lately addressed to 
him. I went on without turning my head; what 
could he say to efface the cruel words yet ringing in 
my ears? Besides, I was fearful of losing the little 
self-command I possessed, obtained too with such 
difficulty. If this were a chance of a better under- 
standing between us I lost it; my husband made no 
further attempt to speak to me in private, and seemed 
to acquiesce in the complete alienation for which I 
was prepared. 

In the hall was Hubert, who, on seeing me 
descend the stairs, pointed to my feet with a burst of 
laughter. Glancing downwards, I perceived that I 
wore slippers, and odd ones, a distraction arising 
from having partially dressed myself before ringing 
for Adams. 

‘‘Not so noisy, Hubert; you are a rough, rude 
boy,” I heard the voice of Colonel Demarcay say, as 
I hastily turned back. 

‘Why, she had odd shoes on—one light and the 
other dark !” 

‘‘She!”’ repeated the colonel; ‘‘who taught you 
to speak so of your new mamma? Every one has a 
name, and is to be called by it.” 

My having occasioned him this reproof from his 
uncle was probably the cause of the sulky look on 
Hubert’s face when I afterwards entered the room, 
and also made him draw away from his grandmother 
as I took my seat beside her. Mrs. Rogers accepted 
my apology and expressed concern for my headache, 
saying, as she looked at my half-averted face, it 
was evident that I was suffering pain. She was too 
kind-hearted a woman to bear me a grudge for the 
innocent offence of having succeeded her daughter, 
and, without Bertha, would have been an agreeable 
visitor. 

‘‘A headache, Mrs. Demarcay? then that is the 
reason I have not seen you this afternoon,” said the 
colonel, coming quickly towards me. 

It was not his eyes so much as Hubert’s that 
caused my cheeks to flush with pain and anxiety. I 
did not wish it to be known that I had been weeping, 
and was afraid of marring in his young mind my 
character for truthfulness. He did not, as I feared, 
blurt out what he had seen, for the entrance of the 
others made a diversion. Bertha came, with Nora 
chattering and clinging to her hand, and was soon 
followed by Victor. 

The colonel, seated in front of Mrs. Rogers and 
me, was talking on subjects that did not interest 
me. Forced conversations never have either the 
sense or sparkle of those that flow from a full head, 
or from a gay, satisfied heart. 

An exclamation from the other side of the room 
brought the guilty blood to my hot cheek. 
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« What is this? Who has spoilt my beautiful new 
album ?” 

The voice was Bertha’s, who stood surveying the 
spotted cover with genuine dismay. Victor moved 
forward, and, taking it out of her hand, turned it 
round several times, my eyes watching him all the 
while with a fascinated gaze. I could see the tear 
blots from where I sat. 

“It is quite spoilt,” said Bertha, ‘‘ and I only 
bought it yesterday. Who could have done it?” 

“J picked it up from the floor this afternoon ; it 
was all right then—at least I thought so,” observed 
Victor, his eyes fixed upon the unfortunate stains— 
spots that had run into each other. ‘It is happily 
a new purchase, you say—your own, and not a 
souvenir. Tell me where you bought it, Bertha, and 
Iwill get you another, the very counterpart, if I 
have it made on purpose.” 

“ And what will you do with the old one?” asked 
Hubert, pressing up to his father. 

“‘Confiscate it!” 

‘‘Confis—confis-cake, what is that?’’? asked the 
boy, from the seat into which he had thrown himself, 
clapping his heels together in a boisterous way, very 
disconcerting to the fastidious nerves of the colonel. 

‘‘ Will you ever succeed in teaching that unkempt 
child to behave with propriety?” he observed to 
me; ‘good company seems so uncongenial to him 
that it is difficult to believe he is a Demarcay.” 

Uneasy about the child, who always coloured under 
his uncle’s rebukes, and generally proceeded to some 
greater offence immediately, I longed to say some- 
thing kind, or do something to turn his attention 
away from himself, but the fear of his blurting out 


some wounding word, difficult to endure in the | 
presence of these relatives, checked the advances I | 


would willingly have made. 

In looking towards Hubert my eyes met my hus- 
band’s. They were sad and melancholy, and earnest, 
too, with a certain touching pathos in them, looking 
deprecatingly into mine, as if asking pardon for the 
pain he caused. 

My poor Victor! he could not love me, his heart 
was still aching with a great sorrow. That little 
wife, pretty if foolish, had gathered and exhausted 


all its freshness; the strength and beauty of the | 


flower were gone, the fragrance remaining was in 
the memories with which I had nothing to do. For 
me there was no entrance into the life where the 
spirit lives and suffers or rejoices; my place was in 
the outer, where the warmth of confidence, faith, 
and intercommunion does not come. 

Before closing my eyes in sleep that evening, I had 
thought out the mode of life [would adopt. My better 
spirit was sad for Victor; but sometimes, alas! it 
was bitter for myself, and I could not always help 
the wearied, listless look it evidently pained him to 
see, and which usually increased the coldness between 
us. The strongest temptation I had to combat was 
the oft-recurring idea of leaving Lorndale ; but where 
togo? If, sacrificing my pride, I returned to my 
uncle’s house, the old occupation with Agnes was 
gone. After Christmas Mrs. Monckton’s wishes 
were to be carried out, and she was to go to school. 
Any other employment was, I knew, out of the ques- 
tion ; Colonel Demarcay would never suffer one who 
bore his name to forego that barren honour for the 
sweets of independence, nor could I wish to live a 
pensioner upon my uncle. The soldier that quits his 
post because it is a hard one must justly bear the 
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brand of cowardice and shame. In the great army 
vowed to war against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, I was also a soldier, fighting under the banner 
that leads to a glory which never fades. The duties 
fixed for us we may not avoid nor neglect without at- 
tainting our honour. I might not untie the knot which, 
however foolishly formed, bound me in the sight of 
God and man. ‘Till death us do part ””—so ran the 
solemn words I had so lightly spoken, and from 
which I saw at present no lawful way of escape. Two 
courses were before me—like the caged bird exhaust- 
ing its strength in fruitless efforts after sunshine and 
liberty, to droop and pine, or to rise and work with 
such energy as I could command. I chose the latter, 
believing that there is no spot on earth where some 
duty does not exist—no circumstances which it cannot 
in some measure beguile—steps upwards which can 
never be regretted. I could do something for some 
one; there was a place in this household for me. 
Was it worse than being in the family of a stranger? 
Honestly reflecting, it was far better, if only I could 
forget myself. 

Having sobbed away the first acute pain that held 
me with a grip so tight and hard, I forced myself to 
examine my lot by such light as my reason gave me. 
It was not very comforting, but it was something. 
No one interfered with me. I slept, rose, talked a 
little, smiled a little, and took my place as the new 
mistress of Lorndale, ordering and providing for the 
guests with what ability I possessed. No previous 
knowledge fitted me to conduct a household like that 
of Lorndale, but I had observation and keen percep- 
tion. With Mrs. Dixon’s help I was able to avoid 
mistakes. The colonel seemed to like me, and Victor, 
seeing his uncle pleased, went his own way and left 
me to myself. My character was forming under a 
stern discipline. I felt that I had become stronger 
through my grief. Ultimately I was the better for it, 
but during the process I became sometimes more 
brusque than nature made me, and my face became 
hard at times, with a hardness that startled me when 
I saw it in the glass. Whether Colonel Demarcay 
perceived it or not, he was uniformly courteous—so 
much so, that now and then occurred the amusing 
thought that he was endeavouring to improve my 
manners by the exaggerated suavity of his own. 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES AND 
ANECDOTES. 


THE DOUROUCOULI (Aotes trivirgatus). 


ASSING through Liverpool, I called upon the 

well-known naturalist, Mr. Cross, of Old Hall 
Street. In a cage I saw a most beautiful-looking 
animal, such as I had never seen before. This little 
fellow was soon running about my room, and in the 
best of health. I have been reading up all I 
can find about him. The following is an abstract of 
an account in the Naturalist’s Library :—‘ This 
curious animal, the only type yet discovered of the 
above-mentioned genus, was found during Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland’s arduous journey upon the 
Oronooko. It may be characterised by the head, 
large and round; muzzle short; no apparent ex- 
ternal ear; the eyes very large; the tail long, hairy, 
not prehensile ; habits nocturnal. The Dowroucouli 


of the Maravitain Indians is covered with a soft 
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greyish-white fur, having a line of brown along the 
centre of the back, from the head to the tail; the 
‘breast, belly, and inner part of the legs are yellowish- 
brown. The head is marked with three dark stripes, 
very apparent in front, whence Humboldt gives its 
name, and the missionaries of Oronooko that of 
‘ Cara rayada.’ The general resemblance of the face 
is more like that of a cat than of a quadrumanous 
animal; the eyes are very large, and of a rich 
oo ; the mouth is surrounded with strong white 
ristly hairs. The Douroucouli is the only monkey of 
the Oronooko which sleeps during the day, whence 
it is often called ‘ Mono dormillon.’ When going to 
sleep, it selects the most shady place, behind some 
wood, and, like the squirrels and weasels, has great 
facility in passing through very small holes or open- 
ings. When disturbed during the day, it appears 
almost in a state of lethargy; it can scarcely raise 
its large white eyelids, and the eyes, which at night 
resemble those of an owl, are without lustre. In 
the ordinary sleeping position it seats itself like a 
dog; the back is bent, the four hands brought 
together, and the head is almost concealed between 
them. It is at this time very stupid; may be touched 
without being bit, and its mouth may be opened and 
the teeth examined. But if sluggish during the day, 
it is restless and all exertion at night. It now seeks 
its food ; hunts small birds and insects, but in addi- 
tion will eat almost every kind of vegetable. It was 
particularly fond of flies, which it took with great 
address, and was even tempted to hunt for them in a 
dull day. Its nocturnal ery of ‘ Muh-muh’ resembled 
the jaguar of America, and it has received from this 
the name of Titi-tigre. The voice is extremely 


powerful compared with its size, and is a sort of 
mewing ‘e-i-aou,’ or a very disagreeable guttural 


ery of ‘ Quer-quer.’” 


The ‘little animal,’’ as the servants called him, 
generally lived in one of the pigeon-holes for papers 
in front of my desk. He slept all day, but at any 
noise he uncoiled himself, and his eyes would shine 
like fire at me from the back of the pigeon-hole. At 
night he was lively, and jumped about famously. 
He would eat carrots and nuts, and especially 
mealworms, which Mr. Bartlett kindly gaveme. The 
other monkeys would not acknowledge him at all 
as a monkey. I put him in his cage on the top of 
the big cage, where the other monkeys are supreme. 
Tiny put her hand round over the top of her cage, 
and finding the tail of the Douroucouli hanging a bit 
down, pulled at it violently, as though she were 
ringing a church bell. ‘The Hag” would not 
acknowledge him at all. The poor Douwroucouli cried 
out terribly. The parrot imitated his cry exactly, 
and the poor beast looked round as if expecting 
friends of his own species. The parrot seemed to 
enjoy the joke. 

The poor little fellow lived over a year. He fell 
sick through being put in a damp cage. Jemmy, 
the suricate, used to sleep with him; and it was 
funny to see the two curled up in a ball in cold wea- 
ther. When he was dead I made a capital cast of 
his head, as a memorial of one of the nicest pets I 
ever had. FRANK BUCKLAND. 


PARROT MEMORY. 

‘‘You know how dull and sulky my poor Poll- 
arrot generally appears, scarcely ever deigning to 
ook on me, her mistress, with any sign of content- 

ment. What do you think happened this morning ?”’ 





said alady to me. ‘I had ordered a parcel to be sent 
from one of the large magasins of the Faubourg St, 
Germain. One of their porters, a negrd, brought 
the goods I had purchased, and was ushered into the 
drawing-room. No sooner did the parrot see his 
black face than she flew across the room with delight, 
perched on his shoulder, and caressed him in a most 
unmistakably joyous manner.” Probably she remem- 
bered the black people she had seen, and who had 
tended her in her native land. E. #. 


THE ARTIST AND THE MOUSE, 

While sitting alone in my arm-chair I made the 
acquaintance of the smallest specimen of the “ smal} 
deer tribe,’ in the shape of a pert, confident, and 
pretty little brown mouse. He was in the habit of 
coming from some unknown quarter of the room, 
and actually amusing himself in my presence with- 
out thinking it worth a moment’s consideration to be 
frightened; and as I had no intention of interfering 
with his small freedoms and his gambols, he gra- 
dually grew bolder, and clearly looked upon me as a 
tolerant friend. He was not in search of food; he 
only wanted a little fun, and saw that the big giant 
in the corner was not averse to it. After a little 
acquaintance I could change my position, and even 
move about the room, without discomposing him in 
the least. He only occasionally looked at me to see 
that all was right, and continued his exercise with 
such a celerity and variety of movements that was 
most delightful to behold: under the fender at one 
moment, at the top of curtains the next, and then 
tumbling head over heels onthe carpet. After 
this display of. his agility, which was apparently 
much to his amusement, as it certainly was to mine, 
he modestly disappeared to his hiding-place. 

As our acquaintance became more familiar, he sat 
on my feet, and, with a little petting, carefully and 
cautiously walked up my leg. I became somewhat 
alarmed at his familiarity, but took good care to show 
that I was not very much frightened for him. If the 
slightest unusual sound in the house occurred, how- 
ever, he was off like lightning, and so rapid were 
his movements that I seldom saw his retreat; it was 
simply a flash of motion. 

Complaints of his depredations in the cabinet, 
however, called for a council of war in the house- 
hold, to consider what steps were to be taken to catch 
the thief who nibbled the biscuits and regaled him- 
self on the jam, and, in fact, took unqualified posses- 
sion of our old oak cabinet, and he was therefore 
voted a public nuisance, to be got rid of in any way 
possible. 

I listened to the complaints with an apparent sym- 
pathy, but suggested that they should close the door 
and keep it shut. For some time afterwards we saw 
or heard nothing more of mousey’s delinquencies. 
Evil habits are not easily corrected, however, for I 
observed, some days after the above precautions were 
in force, that the closed door of the cabinet had been 
nibbled from the outside, mousey attempting to eat 
his way into his old quarters. Inside it was the 
same, for, when imprisoned, he tried to eat his way 
out. 

I became very angry, but thought I would try 
another plan, so left a biscuit for him on the dining- 
room table at night, with a chair placed for his con- 
venience for reaching it easily. But no! he pre- 
ferred bread stolen in secret, and had actually 
gnawed the door worse than ever. The general out- 
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ery on the occasion, and my own feelings, I confess, 

rompted some stringent mode of getting quit of our 
troublesome friend, and consigning him to the fate of 
other rogues and evil-doers like himself. I argued, 
in my anger, he had been most ungrateful to me, his 
only protector in the house, and therefore suggested 
atrap to be laid for him at a small opening of the 
cabinet doorway. In a word, he was caught, to my 
grief and consternation, and worse, he was caught 
alive, for he was then at the mercy of his enemies 
and I could not-intercede. However, I gave suffi- 
cient hints to the servant to let the poor thing have 
its liberty in the back green, and left the disagree- 
able subject, with the solitary hope that he had 
escaped uninjured, but I did not dare to inquire 
about his after-fate. The scales of justice and mercy 
were in my hands for death or freedom. I exercised 
my privilege for the latter. He has, however, paid 
a heavy penalty for his delinquencies, in the awful 
fright he must have got, as I have never seen his 
tiny body and bonny black eyes since that most 
disastrous morning. * * * * 

While I am writing these few notes about my 
absent friend, what extraordinary intelligence is this 
that is just given me. The mouse is caught again! 
and in his old quarters, the oak cabinet. The same 
little rascal, without a doubt. As for me, his small 
individualities were as distinctly apparent as when 
we knew each other in better and happier times. 
But he appeals in vain to me now. He shall die, 
and without benefit of clergy. The hand of mercy 
was formerly held out, and the decrees of justice 
were withheld, in the hope that he would amend his 
manners and stop his downward career in petty 
larceny, and other crimes no doubt, which he must 
now pay for by the extreme penalty of the law ; and as 


Imade no reservation this time, I supposed it would 
be carried out in strict accordance with the sentence. 
On sitting quietly engaged on a picture yesterday, 


I saw a wee shadow darken the under part of the 
doorway to my studio, which was immediately fol- 
lowed by the bodily presence of a wretched-looking, 
miserable, lame mouse. One of its hind legs had 
evidently been broken, the tail had lost its flexibility, 
and stuck out like a piece of wire, and he appeared 
blind and stupid. e limped up to my feet and sat 
there. My old friend! how have you escaped? The 
sentence was duly performed (as I understood), and 
why are you alive and here again? Are you the 
ghost of mousey, or really here in the body. Come 
with me, and I shall test you with a bit of cheese. 
There is nothing to be had in this room except un- 
finished pictures, Roberson’s colours, enclosed in 
their tin tubes, and such other articles as would 
form a most undesirable meal for your digestion. I 
immediately went to the back parlour and cut a 
piece of cheese the size of mousey’s body, and put it 
on the floor of the room. As I expected, he made 
his appearance immediately, and after a little coquet- 
ting, attacked the meal I had provided for him most 
vigorously. The moment he was satisfied he went 
out of the room, and I found him, on my return to 
ny work, nestled close to the wall behind my easel. 

_ During the last winter I was in the habit of light- 
ing my painting-room fire, and for reasons which an 
artist can only know and best understand, but inva- 
riably my little friend was with me, and showing 
much interest in the operation which we were both 
to benefit from. From some accident, however, and 
being later than usual, I found my poor friend lying 





inside the fender and dying. His last efforts were 
to acknowledge me. When I lifted him up the poor 
thing tried to bite my finger, as the last expression 
of his love and kindness. 
No more pets for me! The pleasure of knowing 
them cannot make up for the pain in parting from 
them. ZH 


CAOUTCHOUC, 


The caoutchouc-tree, from which the gum is obtained 
for the making of indiarubber, is indigenous to many 
parts of Brazil, but is mostly found in the Amazonas 
valleys. The collecting, as well as preparing of this 
most lucrative article of commerce, is chiefly effected by 
the Indians, who, as soon as the dry season sets in, be- 
take themselves to the grounds where these trees 
abound, with a number of small clay cups and hatchets. 
They fix the cups upon the trees, and then make inci- 
sions with their hatchets a few inches above the cups, 
when a white, milkish-looking gum oozes out of the 
gashes, and is received by the cups. The collectors 
travel from tree to tree, emptying the contents of the 
small cups into a large dish or calabash, which, 
when filled, they carry to their huts, and commence 
the operation of smoking or curing the gum. This is 
done by first setting fire to a quantity of dry urucury 
wood or wassou. palm-nuts, placed under a large 
earthenware jug (with the bottom knocked out, so 
that the smoke rising from the wood or nuts may 
issue profusely from the neck of the jug), and then, 
dipping a stick into the dish containing the gum- 
elastic, they twirl it, with the resin attached, over the 
smoke, which has the property of drying and curing 
it. They repeat the dipping and. smoking process 
until they have collected a ball of indiarubber of 
some 20lbs. in weight, when they commence again. 
These crude balls are sent down in canoes or barges 
to Parad, and there shipped to England and other 
countries, to be manufactured into goloshes, water- 
proofs, insulators for cables, and many other useful 
articles. The collecting and preparing of the india- 
rubber is a most unhealthy occupation, as the trees 
do not grow well except in ground which has been 
inundated in the wet season, and consequently it is 
swampy, and harbours ague and horrid fevers. Be- 
sides, the employers of these Indian collectors take 
no proper steps for seeing that they are properly fed, 
or otherwise cared for. Within the last two years a 
large number of seeds of the indiarubber-tree have 
been sent to India, and we may hope to see a fruitful 
result in a few years, if a proper system of training 
and nurturing the trees be adopted. 

J. 


AUSTRALIA FELIX: IMPRESSIONS OF 
VICTORIA. 


BY ISABELLA L. BIRD. 


II. 


M ELBOURNE proper contains about 60,000 in- 

habitants, but its suburbs, which extend over 
a radius of ten miles, and are as much part of it as 
Bayswater and Whitechapel are of London, include 
fifteen boroughs, which bring up its population to 
206,000. This aggregation of towns covers a larger 
area than would be occupied by an equal population 
in the Old World, for families are not necessarily 
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crowded into tenement houses. The streets are 
wide, and the public gardens and breathing-spaces 
many. Insuburban Melbourne, generally speaking, 
each house stands within its own grounds, larger or 
smaller, and people literally sit under the shade of 
their own vine and fig-trees. The houses are mostly 
built of wood, and as the deep verandah and spacious 
porch are almost necessities of the climate, and the 
green German shutter is also essential, the clap- 
board villas thus equipped look as appropriate to 
Victoria as to California or Massachusetts. From 
the roomy and elaborate mansion of the rich mer- 
thant to the four-roomed cottage of the sober artisan, 
all are more or less ornamental, and anything harsh 
or ugly is draped out of sight by a profusion of 
passion-flowers, wisterias, jasmine, clematis, and 
other flowering creepers, which literally embower 
the smaller dwellings. There is a scarlet passiflora, 
almost everywhere seen, which flowers profusely, 
and grows so rapidly that it can scarcely be kept 
down by pruning and pulling; and as redundancy 
is the characteristic of every exotic on this soil, and 
every plot of ground is a ‘‘ garden of acclimatisation,”’ 
a few years have sufficed to clothe the Melbourne 
suburbs with a variety and profuseness of vegetation 
which, besides rejoicing the eye, give the green 
shade which the city proper lacks. In consequence 
ef the simple and often tasteful architecture, the 
well-kept gardens, the abundance of trees and 
trailers, and the pride of possession which secures 
neatness and ornament, there is no incongruity in 
the shady, one-storied cottage of the artisan standing 
alongside the mansion of the millionaire, for each in 
its way pleases the eye, and is seemly and suitable, 
and the inmates of both are benefited by proximity. 

Owing to the facility with which land can be pro- 
cured, a good many people of ample means own 
large plots of ground, but owing to the paucity and 
high wages of servants, have only built upon them 
one-storied houses of six rooms; and an artisan 
begins with a cottage of two rooms, and adds another 
and another as his means allow and his needs 
demand, so that the dwellings are apt to straggle 
picturesquely, and to possess a certain individuality 
which combines with the lack: of obtrusiveness pro- 
duced by the obliteration of angles and outlines by 
trailing plants to prevent the weariness of uniformity 
and the shock of newness. The weekly rent of a 
house suitable for a married mechanic, earning from 
ten to twelve shillings a day, is from eight to fifteen 
shillings, but owing to the facilities for obtaining 
money on easy terms, which are offered by building 
and other societies, numbers of working men possess 
freeholds of their own, and have all the comforts 
and many of the refinements of life about them. 

In a drive of twenty miles along tolerable roads, 
there are suburban villages which compare in attrac- 
tiveness with any in the world. I am inclined to 
write that they excel all others; but then I saw them 
in October and November, in the glory of the spring, 
when the grass was at its greenest, and the trees at 
their freshest, and apple and pear, cherry and lilac, 
made a mist of blossom, and the gold of the 
laburnum, the snow of the hawthorn, the feathery 
green leaves and fluffy, yellow balls of the wattle, 
and the flowers of a hundred other shrubs and trees 
were in perfection, their light foliage contrasting 
with the hard, blue-green needles of the Norfolk 
Island pine, and the dark, glossy leaves of the 
tropical indiarubber-tree. Every garden was gay 





with calla lilies, gladiolas, heartsease, and roses, 
grown with care and pride, yet with an ease and 
profusion to us unknown, mixing with sub-tropical 
productions with which we cannot compete. The 
pleasant suburbs of Richmond, Kew, Hawthorn, 
Toorak, Prahran, Brighton, and St. Kilda are com- 
posed mainly of such houses and gardens, with 
commons among them, on which gaunt, grey gum- 
trees stretch their rigid arms as if in supplication for 
longer life. There are wide natural roads every- 
where, with broad grass margins, and hedges of an 
evergreen acacia, common in greenhouses at home, 
and the least travelled consist mainly of ruts in the 
grass. Brighton and St. Kilda are near the Bay, 
and beyond them there are many miles of open, 
sandy country, rich in ericas, and covered near the 
shore with a thick growth of tea-tree scrub. Above 
all the greenery is seen the bright blue of the 
Dandenong and Plenty Hills, turning to violet in the 
early afternoon. There are churches of more than 
one denomination in all the villages, and as the 
fashion of living out of town is always on the 
increase, the city churches are being deserted to a 
considerable extent by their richer members. 

The longer I stayed in Brighton the more absurd 
it seemed to me tliat we should ever pity people for 
going out to Victoria, or think of them as liable to 
hardships or deprivations. The diffused comfort and 
prosperity in so large a population is very remarkable, 
and so is the success with which home-life has been 
transplanted. One man may have more money than 
another, but the minimun of income means ease and 
comfort. The taste and refinement of even humble 
homes are in advance of England, as well as the 
sociability, friendliness, and simplicity of social inter- 
course. This remark, however, applies solely to the 
most refined and best educated people ; for there is a 
class, and not a small one, the ‘‘ shoddy aristocracy ” 
in fact, “colonial” in style and manner, whose 
young people of both sexes are loud, fast, and inso- 
lent, and whose dress and entertainments abound in 
vulgar and ostentatious extravagance. The thing 
which at present limits ostentation in one direction is 
the disinclination of men to enter domestic service, 
to wear livery, and play the part of ‘“ flunkeys.” 
Female servants worth having are scarce, and all are 
dear, demanding from £30 to £100 a year, according 
to their capacities. A raw, untrained girl, fresh from 
Ireland, expects and gets £30, and in addition sho 
must be lodged and fed as well as her employers. 
They expect frequent holidays and much amusement, 
and when they go forth to picnics their riding-habits 
and horses are as stylish as those of their mistresses. 
The ties between them and their employers are slight, 
and usually of interest solely. Changes are abrupt 
and frequent, and at some critical moment a mistress 
finds herself compelled to hunt through the Melbourne 
registry offices for the supply of an immediate need. 
Nevertheless, the very best female servants I have 
ever seen I saw in Victorian households. 

With domestic labour scarce, dear, and often exas- 
perating, people who at home would think themselves 
poorly off with cook, housemaid, and tablemaid, keep 
a ‘general servant’? only. This involves an atten- 
tion to domestic duties, and an amount of light 
manual labour on the part of educated women, 
which undoubtedly sometimes presses hardly on those 
of delicate health and large families, but on the 
whole is both physically and morally wholesome 1n a 
climate which does not invite to much out-of-doors 
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exercise. In one house in which I visited, the two 


daughters, very accomplished women, had their | 
different departments, even though they had two of | 


the best servants I ever saw, one undertaking the 
dressmaking and mending, and the other the dairy 
and poultry; and it will readily be supposed that 
light ironing and ‘getting up” starched articles, 
the making of fine ‘‘ made dishes,” the care of house 
linen, and the dusting and arranging of drawing- 
rooms, and such like light occupations, fall to the 
ladies’ lot, and this personal share in housewifely 








duties begets a housewifely pride which sits as grace- 
fully upon an agreeable and well-educated Victorian 
woman as it did upon ourown grandmothers. How- 
ever, the ‘‘ servant nuisance” seemed to be regarded 
as the great drawback to Melbourne life, even though 
the raw material is manufactured into general ser- 
vants, whose competence in all departments would 
command the highest wages given in each at home. 
With regard to wages, I was told by many servants 
that though they were paid twice or thrice as highly as 
at home, they did twice or thrice as much work, and 
in spite of holidays I believe this to be the case. 
Horses are not by any means so universally kept 
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CHINESE JOSS-HOUSE IN MELBOURNE. 
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is of a different stamp. It is neither fashionable nor 
ornamental; parts of it, indeed, are squalid and 
dirty, and it is chiefly interesting as containing the 
“Chinese quarter” and Joss-house. ‘The large 
Chinese element is one of the interesting features of 
Melbourne. Everywhere one encounters these yellow- 
skinned Asiatics, with faces all alike, young and 
beardless, and with an expression of mingled sim- 
plicity and cunning. About and below the middle 
height, and slighter than Europeans, they move 


| rapidly with a feline tread: they thrive where Euro- 








peans would starve, they live on nothing, their 
sobriety is in their favour, they are not above any- 
thing, and their favourite passion is hoarding. 
Formerly the Chinese were very unpopular in the 
colony. They were known to smoke opium, were 
believed to pilfer, and were credited with some gross 
vices. A tax of £10 per head was imposed on them 
on landing, the immigration of Chinese women was 
prohibited, and more than once the Chinaman has 
been the occasion, as in California, of something like 
a panic. This unreasoning jealousy is now at an 
end ; the Chinese are seen to be cleanly, sober, and 
industrious; they have not disturbed the labour 


in the suburbs as in the country, for they must usually | market ; the tax has been removed, and the rights of 
be stabled, which, in most cases, involves a groom at | citizenship granted to them, as to others, upon natu- 


£45 or £50 a year with rations, and hay and oats 
are little cheaper than in England. 


Emerald Hill, a suburb containing 17,000 people, | In 1861, out of a colonial population of 540,322 souls, 


ralisation. It is, however, a matter for satisfaction 
that the Asiatic population of Victoriais not increasing. 
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24,732 were Chinese, but in 1871, when the population 
had increased to 731,528, the Chinese only numbered 
17,935. Of these pagan aliens only 36 were females ; 
but more than 130 Chinamen possess Irish wives, 
and are rearing families of half-caste children. 
About 13,000 are engaged in gold-mining. The 
rest are market-gardeners, butchers, agricultural 
labourers, hawkers, pedlars, opium dealers, lottery 
ticket sellers, and gamblers. Melbourne is mainly 
indebted to their ingenious industry for its vegetable 
supplies, and the almond-eyed Chinaman, with his 
spotless linen clothes, polite alacrity of manner, and 
basket well filled with well-grown vegetables, is a 
welcome morning visitor at every house. This 
Chinese population is altogether pagan, and the 
sober, frugal, industrious heathen sneers at the 
Christian Englishman as he reels, drunk and dirty, 
through the Melbourne streets. ° 

Our engraving represents the Joss-house on Emerald 
Hill on a festival day.* The scene is a sort of shrine 
of quaintly carved wood and metal, hung round with 
paper lanterns, flags, escutcheons, and strips of paper. 
The prevailing colour is a dullish red, and every 
article’ is inscribed with Chinese characters. The 
inner, or most sacred shrine, contains the portrait of 
Btiddha, who is represented with a frightfully ugly 
fellow on one side of him called ‘‘ The Strong Man,” 
and on the other is a demure Chinese beauty, called 
by the interpreter ‘‘The Nun.” There are no 
Buddhist priests or lamas in Victoria, and in their 
place wealthy merchants, well versed in the Buddhist 
invocations, attend the joss-house on stated occasions, 
dressed in rich robes of Chinese silk, offer sacrifices, 
and pray to Buddha for good luck. On this festival 


ten merchants, dressed as represented in the picture, | 


walked, or rather shuffled, round the interior of the 
joss-house, chanting an invocation, and pausing at 
each slirine, when the principal performer, who was 
distinguished by a rich piece of embroidery on ‘the 
front and back of his robe, fell on his knees, made ‘a 
number of obeisances, touched ‘the floor three times 
with his forehead, chanted a prayer, and offered 
to the joss roast pig, tea, and rice, which ‘were 
passed to him by his attendants. Then one’ of the 
officiating merchants stood at a corner of the shrine 
and repeated several sentences, which received “re- 
sponses in a sort of low recitative from the other per- 
formers. Each sentence was concluded by a dis- 
charge of fireworks, which gave a startling, detonat- 
ing report, and if the explosion did not come off at 
the right time, the pagan in charge was rated in a 
most profane and vociferous manner by the chief 
celebrants. 

At one part of the ceremonial it is supposed that 
Buddha descends into his shrine, and the moment 
is indicated by a deafening and most heathenish din, 
the screaming of harsh musical instruments, the 
clinking of brass cymbals, and the beating of gongs, 
drums, and tomtoms, combining to produce a discord 
which may be truly called infernal. In the midst of 
the din, handfuls of crackers are thrown upon an 
open fire, and ‘crackle like musketry. It is supposed 
that this noise is pleasing to Buddha, and displeasing 
to the demons, who are frightened away by it. The 
chief performers, I thought, looked careless and 
sceptical, and during the worship a number of other 
merchants lounged about smoking cigars, while a 








* This, and the views of Melbourne in the January Part, we give, by 
permission, from the ‘‘ Australasian Sketcher,” an illustrated paper, very 
creditable to journalistic enterprise in the Australian Colonies. 








great crowd of common Chinamen looked on, smoking: 
pipes, and talking and laughing, without a particle 
of reverence in their demeanour. They were not at 
all disorderly, however, and though the generality 
of them seemed quite satisfied that the worship 
should be done by proxy, a few left the crowd, and, 
retiring to the shrine, made three hasty bows to the. 
joss, and said a short prayer for luck. It was said 
that during the day more than a score of pigs were. 
offered to Buddha, who is supposed to feed on them 
at the time of his descent ; only spiritually, however, 
for after the ceremony the people who presented 
them took them home and made feasts in their 
houses. This spectacle of heathen worship in a 
Christian city is saddening, and the impression left 
on my mind was that these industrious, sober, hoard- 
ing men were both too astute and too materialistic 
to have any belief in the religion of which their 
national conservatism leads them to retain the cere- 
monial. 

Most of my colonial friends were desirous to im- 
press me with the greatness of the colony and the. 
solidity and good management of the different insti- 
tutions of Melbourne; and the work of sight-seeing, 
though bewildering and fatiguing, was very instruc- 
tive, and the fatigue was partly the result of astonish- 
ment at the results of British energy when it has 
full swing. The colonists have laid the foundations 
of an empire with imperial magnificence and singular 
practical forethought; and Victoria presents the in- 
structive spectacle of power practically vested in the 
people by means of universal (manhood) suffrage, 
being used by an eager democracy for purposes of 
the most enlightened self-interest. It is impossible 
to write at large on the public works and charities 
of Melbourne; but it is also impossible to give even 
this slight sketch of the capital without touching 
upon them. 

‘Before one has been a week in Melbourne one has 
been asked fifty times if one has seen Yan Yean? 
The name suggested to mea Chinese settlement or a 
prison, like Sing-Sing, but it is that of the great 
reservoir of the Melbourne waterworks, of which the 
citizens are justly proud, and a great resort of picnic 

arties, picnicking being an amusement to which the 
Victorians give themselves with great vigour. Yan 
Yean is an artificial lake, formed by the construc- 
tion of an embankment 1,053 yards in length and 30 
feet in height, which connects two bluffs, the space 
between which was previously the only outlet for 
the drainage of a watershed of about 45,000 acres. 
The lake thus formed covers an area of about two 
square miles, with a depth of eighteen feet. With 
its storage capacity of 6,400,000,000 gallons, it feeds 
the city so abundantly as to provide 135 gallons of 
water per day for every head of the population, and 
the pressure is so great, and the supply of water so 
enormous, that a fire, if taken in hand at once, can 
scarcely make headway. ; 

The University of Melbourne, situated on a height 
above the city, in the midst of extensive gardens, has 
attained already such an antique and academic look 
as to recall its sisters of the Cam and Isis. It 1s 
magnificently equipped, and has an able staff of 
professors, whose vocation is, or ought to be, not only 
to teach, but to form a nucleus round which an intel- 
lectual circle may form; to counteract, in short, the 
tendency to regard material wealth as the sole good. 
This University, which crowns the noble edifice of 
the Victorian educational system, was established 2s 
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IMPRESSIONS OF VICTORIA. oF 


long ago as 1856, and in 1859 royal letters patent 
declared that its degrees should take equal rank with 
those granted by the Universities of Great Britain. 
A public-spirited colonist, Mr., now Sir, Samuel 
Wilson, has lately presented it with £30,000, for the 
purpose of building a magnificent college hall. Last 

ear 118 students matriculated and 29 graduated, 
and for the same year the revenue was nearly 
£15,000, of which £9,000 was contributed by the 
State. 

The National Museum, well worthy, not of one, 
but of many careful visits, is in a building attached 
to the University, and, like everything else which 
can educate the public mind and eye, is open with- 
out charge. The arrangement and classification are 
admirable, and some departments have already at- 
tained an almost historical interest, especially those 
in which specimens of aboriginal weapons and im- 
plements, and of a dwindling fauna, are exhibited. 
The Natural History department is most interesting 
from the fact of the marked isolation of the modern 
fauna of Australia. The collection of Marsupials is 
astonishing. On a rough survey it almost appears 
as if every indigenous mammal but the dingo, from 
akangaroo six feet high to a minute mouse, carries 
its young in a pouch, and progresses on its hind 
legs. The ornithological collection is a superb one, 
and the brilliant plumage compels one’s cordial 
admiration ; yet pink cockatoos, and an almost infi- 
nite variety of gorgeously-coloured parrots and para- 
keets, yield in interest to black swans, to the orni- 
thorhynchus, with its duck’s bill and otter’s skin, and 
to the skeletons of the gigantic dinornis, an extinct, 
wingless bird, with legs six feet long, represented in 
these degenerate days only by the little apteryx. 
The products and industries of Victoria are very fully 
illustrated, and the apparatus used in gold mining 
can be studied in detail, from its simplest form, in the 
tin pan and cradle of the first digger, to the most 
complex, in the quartz-crushing machine worked by 
steam-power. 

The Free Public Library is one of the noblest 
institutions in Melbourne, and was opened so long 
ago as 1856, when only a small portion of the build- 
ing was completed. It is not yet finished, and has 
already cost the colony £215,000. Besides large 
grants of public money, it has received from private 
individuals donations of nearly 10,000 objects, and it 
possesses nearly 90,000 volumes. It has more than 
500 readers a day, and, in a colony still fevered by 
the passion for gold, it was most interesting to see 
that of the 400 readers present on the day of my 
visit, fully three-fourths were of the working-class, 
studying in profound silence the valuable scientific 
and practical works in which the library is rich. 

In the same building there is the National Gallery, 
also free to the public. With a very few exceptions, 
its collection of pictures is more remarkable for 
quantity than quality ; but besides a School of Paint- 
ing, there is a very efficient School of Design con- 
nected with it, which was attended in 1874 by 54 
male and 135 female students. The Supreme Court 
Library, which possesses over 11,000 volumes, and 
18 supported by fees paid by barristers and attorneys 
on their admission to practice, and has branches in 
line circuit towns, is free to members of both 

tanches of the legal profession. 

_ In going through the lower parts of Melbourne, it 
18 painfully obvious that this young country is already 
gangrened with a population tending towards the 








condition of ‘ our lapsed masses ” at home—vicious,. 
squalid, and partially criminal. With bread and 
work for all, clothing and food cheap, a comparative: 
freedom from the commercial vicissitudes which cause: 
‘‘hard times,” and a climate kindly, excopt in an 
occasional excess of heat, poverty might be unknown 
except as the result of accumulated misfortunes. Of 
the poverty which is not from the “ visitation of God,’ 
drink and other vices are the chief causes, and the 
drinking babits which work the woe continually date 
from the ennui of the outward voyage, and the fatal 
facilities for drinking which exist on board ship. 

Poverty, however, whether from fault or misfortune, 
is wisely and kindly cared for. Victoria has no 
poor law, but a number of charitable institutions, 
most of which are subsidised by Government, provide 
a very complete organisation for the relief of the 
infirm, sick, and necessitous. Melbourne has two 
General Hospitals and a Maternity Hospital, all afford- 
ing succour to both in and out patients, besides aw 
Eye and Ear Hospital and a Children’s Hospital, 
supported solely by voluntary contributions. There 
is a Benevolent Asylum, or almshouse on a gigantic 
scale, where aged and infirm persons are received as 
inmates, and outdoor relief is also given; and there 
is a second institution of like character, called the 
Immigrants’ Home, which, though founded to assist 
new arrivals, now affords relief and accommodation 
to all who are in want, without reference to the 
period of their residence in the country. 

Melbourne also has one Protestant and two Romar 
Catholic orphan asylums, an asylum and school for 
the blind, and a deaf and dumb institution, the 
object of which is to provide a home and industrial 
education for deaf mutes, and to assist in the main- 
tenance of persons whose friends are unable to pay 
the required fees. Of the nine industrial and refor- 
matory schools in the colony, several are in Mel- 
bourne, and the Nelson training-ship, moored in 
Hobson’s Bay, is also an industrial school. <A refuge- 
exists for fallen women, and a retreat for inebriates,. 
to which habitual drunkards may apply for admis- 
sion, or be committed by a judge of a county court. 
There is a home, making up thirty-one beds, for 
governesses, needlewomen, and servants (unaided by 
the State); a sailors’ home, also unaided, making up. 
102 beds; and two lunatic asylums, State institutions, 
where the bulk of the patients are received gratui- 
tously. Besides these, there are a number of 
societies—three of which belong to the Jewish: 


| body—for the relief of distressed and indigent: 


persons, managed by ladies, but assisted by the- 
State, and a free dispensary. This imperfect list is. 
of the charities of Melbourne alone. There are in: 
the colony sixty-seven charitable institutions, capable- 
of receiving 9,325 inmates, and supported at an) 
annual cost of £320,000, three-fourths of which is- 
provided by the State. Thus the emigrant may 
safely confide himself and his family to the fortunes. 
of Victoria, secure of assistance should his own. 
prove adverse. 

With regard to climate, Melbourne is regarded as- 
fortunate. It is situated upon about the same iso- 
thermal line as corresponds with that in the Northern 
Hemisphere on which Marseilles, Nice, and Madrid 
are placed, but the difference between summer and 
winter is so much less than in those cities, that:meteoro- 
logists regard the temperature as resembling rather 
that of Lisbon, as the mean temperature during 
fourteen years has been 57°6°, January and Feb-- 
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ruary are the hottest months, and June and July the 
coldest. During the last seventeen years there have 
been three in which the mercury has never touched 
the freezing-point. In the same period the shaded 
thermometer has risen above 100° Fahrenheit sixty- 
one times, and has fallen below 32° on fifty-two 
occasions. During the last thirty-five years of obser- 
vations, the annual rainfall has varied from 44°25in. 
in 1844, to 15-94in. in 1865. The mean annual 
rainfall at Melbourne during the last twelve years 
has been 26°75in. The number of heavy thunder- 
storms, with torrents of rain, averages twenty-six a 
year, while the Geelong folk, on the same harbour, 
escape with three! In all these items Melbourne 
contrasts unfavourably, not only with the inland 
country, but with other places on the coast. Its 
climate is, however, supposed to be very beneficial 
to persons arriving from Europe in the early stages 
of consumption, but the mortality from this malady 
in the capital is in a much higher ratio than in the 
rest of the colony, and isincreasing. It may surprise 
some people to be told that in Victoria the deaths 
from consumption exceed those from any other 
disease, and that within the last twenty-one and a 
half years it has carried off 15,000 persons ! 

My own experience of the Melbourne climate was 
very unfavourable, though I left it before the summer 
heats set in. It produced at once such irritation of 
the nerves as to make me dream of a bath of laudanum, 
and such lassitude that even ‘‘the grasshopper was 
a burden.” Brilliant skies, fierce sunshine, torrid 
heat, dewless nights, sullen 
thunderstorms ; rains, which devastated rather than 
refreshed; almost constant winds; humid, sunless 
heat; dust storms; hot gales from the north, and 
cold gales from the south, are the meteorological 
record of my diary. 
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:* it possible to attach any interest to a fragment 
of rough flint, chipped at its edges just enough to 


skies, resulting in | 











| 
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| 


raise the question whether the chipping was acci- | 


dental or by design? The Blackmore Museum at 
Salisbury answers the question in the affirmative, 
and connects these rough stones, found in our own 
country, with the early history of mankind. 

Mr. William Blackmore, an active London solicitor, 
a native of Salisbury, an enterprising traveller, a 
bold and generous collector, has, with the aid of his 
relatives in the latter city, brought together an 
unrivalled collection of objects illustrative of man in 
prehistoric times, lodged it in a beautiful building, and 
presented it to the public, under certain salutary 
regulations calculated to insure its preservation and 
utility. The size of this remarkable collection may be 
judged of from the fact that the catalogue is a volume 
of nearly two hundred closely-printed pages, enu- 
merating and classifying in an instructive manner 
about ten thousand objects. To this collection is 
added a free library of the literature, British and 
foreign, pertaining to the subject. 

The science of prehistoric archscology thus illus- 
trated is about twenty-five years old. So rapid has 
been its development that a number of societies, 
some professorships, and a considerable literature, 


| to our own historic times. 





British, Continental, and American, already testify 
to the interest and importance of the study. 

It may well be asked, What is this newly dis- 
covered antiquity? What does it teach? What 
bearing has it on the Scripture narrative of the early 
condition and migrations of nations? . 

We reply that it is the science which teaches us al] 
that may be known from circumstantial evidence 
concerning man antecedent to written or graven 
history. After having ascertained what are its facts, 
we say at once that these are in full accord with the 
history of man revealed to us in the Holy Scriptures, 
and that the conclusions hazarded to the contrary 
were and are hasty and unwarranted. A large 
number of the museum contents, by far the greater 
number, belong to tribes and peoples still existing or 
become extinct but recently. These are collected in 
order to illustrate the habits of the people who lived 
in more remote epochs. We find flint implements 
which may have served for domestic use and for 
defence or attack; we find indications of a long 
period during which these rough stones were ap- 
parently the only implements or weapons, ere metal 
was utilised or pottery made. These ordinary. 
looking objects are the basis of the new science and 
the raison @étre of the Salisbury Museum. 

The collection contains not only ancient relics, but 
tools of the same general type, of subsequent date, 
executed in polished stone, and a long series of suc- 
cessive additions and improvements in metal. There 
is a pretty fair and gradual improvement in fashion, 
and multiplicity in form, from the very first, down 
The roughly chipped 
instruments, where they occur alone, or with remains 
of the mammoth age, must be placed not only first in 
point of date, but as belonging to a separate state of 
things, divided from that succeeding it by a greater 
change than any which has since taken place. 
The interest of these earliest things arises from the 
circumstance that they were found with bones of the 
mammoth under circumstances indicating contem- 
poraneity. The mammoth is accompanied by an 
assemblage of large animals wholly unknown to his- 
tory in these parts, together with some which still 
survive. In the occurrence of these relics in deep 


_gravel-beds, under accumulations of brick-earth, or 


in the slowly-hardened floors of limestone caves, we 
have proofs of a very long lapse of time indeed, 
since their first entombment. ‘The unexpected dis- 
covery of this contemporaneity made man a geological 
animal, placed him among creatures and circum- 
stances of a remote past, removed his origin, in the 
opinion of some scientific men, farther back into the 
ages than seemed to be indicated by the Mosaic 
narrative. 

Is this period at variance with the chronology of 
the Bible? At first it was announced to be so. It 
was said that Moses must be wrong, the Scriptures 
could not be relied on—that many times six or seven 
thousand years must have elapsed since man and the 
mammals lived together. But fuller investigations 
have served to restore the record to its rightful place ; 
in fact, to bring down the mammoth period to a far 
more recent date than that which was previously 
assigned to it. Of course, the rude annals of the 
gravel deposits do not yield any positive chronology ; 
the evidence is of such a nature that much may be 
said on both sides. Yet unquestionably the tendency 
of scientific investigations, and therefore the opinions 
of scientific men, are becoming more and more 
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accordance with the received Scriptural account of | 
time. We avail ourselves of statements made hy | 
the writer in a lecture to the Victoria Institute, pub- | 
lished in their volume of Transactions for 1875, to 
continue the argument which the Blackmore Museum 
raises. 

We may assume it as established that there was 
atime when England was connected with the conti- 
nent, when big animals roamed in summer up the 
water-courses and across the uplands, and man, armed 
only with rude stones, followed them into the marshes 
and woods, hunted them for sustenance, and con- 
sumed them in shelter of caves, then accessible from 
the river levels. This state of things was continued 
until disturbed by oscillations of surface, accompanied 
by excessive rainfalls and rushes of water from the 
water-sheds of the rivers, until the great animals 
were driven out or destroyed, and man ceased to visit 
these parts. The disturbances continued, the Straits 
of Dover were formed, the configuration of the soft 

arts of the islands and continents was fixed, action 
subsided, and the present state of things obtained. Man 
resumed his residence, but with loss of the mammoth 
and its companions. The reindeer now constituted 
the type of a state of things which lasted down to the 
historic. period, without any other break from that 
time to this. 

We have then, first, a period during which the 
waters of the valleys ran at higher levels, and were 
considerably larger—the mammoth age; then a 
diluvial and pluvial period, part of the mammoth 
age—a period of great physical changes ; and after- 
wards the present state of things. 

Now we know tolerably well the duration of the 
last. Secular history concerning the West contains 
no records earlier than the date usually assigned to 
the foundation of Carthage, s.c. 844, which leaves 
1,643 years after the Flood, during which all 
written history is silent, and 1,656 years before the 
Flood, also quite dark. The latter 1,656 years was 
atime of great operations. We know that enormous 
physical results have been produced and completed 
invery brief time. Instances of this are matters of 
familiar history. If we assign 1,656 years for the 
ocurrence of this turbulent epoch, no one can say that | 
it is insufficient. Then we have upwards of 3,000 
years from the alleged introluction of man, according to 
the book of Genesis; if the mammoth period occupied 
1,000 years, we have 2,000 years before secular 
history for the duration of the neolithic age and all 
its accompaniments ; 7.e., take the whole of the period 
since the Flood as the recent period, and the 1,656 
before that to include the man-and-mammoth age 
and pluvial period. It should not be forgotten 
that the necessities of the genealogies and mi- 
grations after the Flood recorded in Genesis 
appear to require a far longer time than the annalists 
assign. 

Chronologists are agreed that about 2,000 years 
before Christ, Abraham migrated from Mesopotamia 
toCanaan, and that at this time Egypt, at least, was 
old in civilisation. Beyond this we have no positive 
scale of time in Scripture ; for it is evident, from the 
narrative itself, that the latter does not cover the 
whole of time. 

Usher estimates the creation of man as about 
2,000 years before this. During the latter portion of 
this time civilisation was proceeding under settled 
governments in the East, interrupted, say the record 





and tradition, by a flood. 


Barbarism covered the whole Western world; 
neither in the 2,000 years before Abraham, nor in 
the 2,000 years afterwards, have we any light re- 
flected from these regions to the East. In this 4,000 
years, or in the somewhat longer period which pro- 
bably will be ultimately settled as warranted by the 
record, we place hypothetically all the phenomena of 
the later mammalian age, including the introduction 
of man as a hunter, the first occupation of the caves 
by him also, the diluvial phenomena of the wide 
valleys, the oscillations and disturbances of the 
earth’s crust, alterations in the coast-line and phy- 
sical settlement of the country ; after this comes the 
second occupation ef the caves. In short, if we say 
that, hypothetically, the whole first-known human 
age occurred within 4,000 years of the Christian era, 
no one can say that it is geologically impossible. 
Who can say that 1,643 years is insufficient to com- 
prise all the phenomena that occurred during a period 
confessedly characterised by more rapid and exten- 
sive action than the present—a period during which 
ruptures in the earth’s crust, oscillations, and per- 
manent uprising took place, and the intermittent 
action of violent floods caused the deposit and dis- 
turbance and re-settlement of the gravels and brick- 
earth? There is nothing to interfere with the preva- 
lent opinion that man was introduced here whilst the 
glacial period was dying out, and whilst it was still 
furnishing flood-waters sufficient to scour and re-sort 
the gravels of the valleys down which they flowed. 
This supposition may be extended to both the great 
continents. Professor Dawson says: ‘‘A sufficient 
number of probable indications appear to make it 
not unlikely that man had reached America before 
the disappearance of the mastodon.” 

The late Sir R. Murchison, and the late Mr. J. W. 
Flower, who had made careful study of the drifts, 
attributed the implement-bearing gravels to the 
tumultuous action of floods not of long continuation. 
In the discussion on Mr. Prestwich’s paper of Feb- 
ruary, 1872, the latter expressed himself ‘ willing to 
concede that the implement-bearing gravel-beds had 
been deposited under more tumultuous action than 
that due to rivers of the present day, though still 
forced to attribute the excavation of the existing 
valleys, and the formation of terraces along their 
slopes, to river action.” 

Mr. A. Tylor, much more of an observer than a 
theorist, maintains on geological grounds that the 
high and low level gravels are of one formation, 
closely connected in age, forming one continuous 
deposit at irregular intervals, dating from the time 
immediately preceding the historical period. The 
last testimony of the Oxford professor, given in his 
inaugural discourse, is that ‘‘ this last great change 
in the long geological record is one of an exceptional 
nature.” 

On the whole, I have called attention to an admitted 
sequence of events since the introduction of man, 
which comprises physical operations, vast, violent, 
and unusual, as well as long ages of uniform action. 
The time required may have been more than our 
ordinary interpretation of the Biblical narrative pre- 
scribes, but it cannot yet be maintained that it must 
have been so; on the contrary, there are not wanting 
parallelisms between the two records that should 
induce us to accept the inferences of a short period 
from the one, until absolutely displaced by proofs, 
not yet furnished, of a longer period from the other. 

8. R. P. 





PBarieties. 


GENTLEMAN-HELPS.—We are informed by a Rutland rector 
that when he had occasion to advertise for a groom and coach- 
man, among the numerous replies and applications that he re- 
ceived was one in which the writer of the letter said, ‘‘If we 
can agree to terms, I shall not object to give you a trial.” The 
rector did not avail himself of this kind proposal, anticipat- 
ing, perhaps, that the applicant, in rivalry of lady-helps, would 
turn out to be a gentleman-help. 


Turkry In Asta.—The population of Turkey in Asia is 
estimated at 16,000,000, of whom about one-fourth are Chris- 
tians. They, however, are divided into a number of distinct, 
and in some cases, unfortunately, hostile races and sects. The 
Armenians are the most numerous and influential. They were 
once a powerful independent nation, occupying the whole 
upland region between the Black Sea, the Caspian, and the 
pila of Mesopotamia. They were conquered by the Moham- 
medans in the eleventh century, and subsequently their country 
was divided between the Turks and the Persians. Since the 
beginning of the present century the aggressions of Russia have 
placed about a quarter of a million of Armenians under the 
tule of the Czar. In the Turkish provinces (Eyalat) of Erzeroum 
and Kharput they constitute a very large proportion of the popu- 
lation, and many villages are exclusively occupied by them. 
But they are not confined to those provinces. Like the Jews, 
they are a scattered people. Colonies are found in every city of 
Turkey ; and as heckeok merchants, manufacturers, and skilled 
artisans, they are among the most successful and influential 
citizens. They are destined to play a leading part in the future 
of, Turkey. Their number in the Asiatic provinces is about 
2,000,000, and in the European 400,000. They are rapidly in- 
creasing in wealth, education, and political influence ; and as 
they have prosperous communities.in the great cities of Europe 
and British India, they have very special claims upon Christian 
nations. The adherents of the Greek Church rank next, number- 
ing about 1,500,000. They are not, however, of one race, nearly 
a half being Greeks, and the rest natives of Asia Minor and Syria. 
There is no province or section of Asiatic Turkey in which they 
are in a majority, except two or three of the islands. They 
live in detached communities, chiefly in the cities and villages 
near the coast, and are principally engaged in commerce and 
manufacture, though many cultivate the soil. Within the 
= half century they have made great advances in education. 

he Latins, who number at least 100,000, are converts from the 
other churches to Catholicism, and reside almost exclusively in 
large cities, such as Damascus, Jerusalem, Beyrout, Aleppo, and 
Smyrna, where they have well-endowed convents and educa- 
tional establishments. The Maronites are confined to Mount 
Lebanon, whose rugged sides and sublime glens they have con- 
verted into a paradise. They want the commercial acuteness 
of the Greck and the financial genius of the Armenian, but in 
persevering industry, manly independence and courage, they 
2xzel all the other Christian sects. They number about 250,000. 
Resides these, there are some 70,000 connected with the ancient 


Jacobite Church, and 50,000 Nestorians, scattered over the north- | 


eastern parts of Syria and the highlands of Mesopotamia and 
Kurdistan. They are peaceable, thrifty, and energetic peasants. 
—Professor Porter, of Belfast (formerly of Damascus). 


PRIVILEGE OF CounsEL.—It may appear at first sight a some- 
what alarming doctrine that there is no legal remedy against 
defamation by an advocate in Court. There are many tempta- 
tions to the use of strong language and injurious charges in 
the conduct of legal business, and it has been argued that 
counsel who yield to these should’ not be protected by privilege. 
They are so protected, and most effectually, as the decision in 
** Lewis v. Higgins” has once again proved. It is not permissible 
for the Courts of Law to examine into the instructions on which 
the imputations may or may not have been founded, or to inquire 
whether there were any facts or statements sufficient to support 
or even to give colour to those charges. Ifthe subject-matter of 
the charge was relevant to the case before the Court—which 
it would rest with the judge to determine—the discretion of 
counsel would be the only restriction upon his dealing with 
individual character. It must be so, unless we are to consider 
a few exceptional instances of individual hardship as more im- 
portant than the interests of the public at large. The same pri- 
vilege which protects the eounsel in Court shelters the Member 








of Parliament in the House of Commons. As the Chief Baron 
remarked, in the case of ‘‘ Lewis v. Higgins,” what is called the 
** privilege of counsel” is really ‘‘ the privilege of the people 
of England, as represented by counsel.” A little reflection 
would probably convince most reasonable men that it is better 
to run the very slight risk of being occasionally libelled with 
impunity by privileged counsel than to incur the very serious 
danger of being represented in litigation continually by timorous, 
because unprivileged, counsel. The argument of the Chief 
Baron is well worn, but it cannot be too often repeated :—<“‘It is 
essential to the well-being of the whole community that a counsel, 
when once engaged, should discharge his duty fearlessly, without 
the shadow of a shade of apprehension. What would become of 
acase, say, between the Crown and a helpless individual in some 
proceeding, civil or criminal, unless counsel were at liberty 
fearlessly to defend his client without fear of the consequences ?” 
The time has been, and may be again, when the battle of 
national and individual liberties will have to be fought in the 
Courts of Law against the influence of the Executive Government. 
It would be rash of us to break down a bulwark of professional 
ae age which has been mainly instrumental in saving the 
English Bar from subserviency and corruption.—TZhe Times. 


ZuyDER ZeEE DESERTED CritrEes.—First among the Dead 
Cities comes Monnikendam, whose ships took part in the famous 
sea-fight of the Zayder Zee in 1573, when the Spanish fleet was 
totally destroyed and the admiral, Count de Bossn, taken 
prisoner. As a memorial of the victory Monnikendam received 
the Admiral’s collar of the Golden Fleece, while Enkhuisen had 
his sword and Hoorn his golden goblet. ‘* But now,” says M. 
Havard, ‘‘ the streets are deserted, the syuares empty, the canals 
stagnant. The trees and houses inclining towards the canal 
reflected themselves in the sleeping waters, and appeared to join 
in their slumber. The inhabitants themselves did not destroy this 
majestic calm. Old people and young seemed plunged in a half 
somnolency, and appeared to be economising life, and depriving 
themselves of animation for fear of its passing away too 
quickly. After witnessing this repose bordering on death, this 
mummy-like tranquillity, one could scarcely believe that Mon- 
nikendam was considered one of the twenty-nine great towns of 
Holland when the Hague was but a village, and at that period 
enjoyed privileges which were not then granted to the seat of 
government.” Edam, whose red-rind cheeses are of world- 
wide celebrity, which has the largest and finest church in North 
Holland, with painted glass windows of Gouda, the present of 
the principal towns of Holland, has now a population of 5,000, 
whereas she formerly counted more than 25,000. She took the 
ninth rank among the Dutch towns, and sent a deputy to the 
States-General. Her shipping was most extensive, and she 
enjoyed the greatest commercial prosperity. In the Stadhnis 
hangs the portrait of a shipowner of the seventeenth century, 
represented as pointing to ninety-two ships which he possessed 
in the Zuyder Zee and the North Sea. Hoorn is a picturesque 
town of the seventeenth century ; the houses are covered with 
quaint carvings and bas-reliefs. Its streets, once bustling 
with commerce, are now desertedand grass-grown.—M. Havard 
** Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee.” 


Tur ZuypER ZEeE.—It is now proposed to drain the immense 
inland gulf, the Zuyder Zee, in extent 200 and edd miles by 
about 60, once indeed, what it will probably again be, a fruitful 
plain dotted with smiling villages. The Haarlem Lake, the bed 
of which was overwhelmed by an eruption of the sea in the six- 
teenth century, was drained not many years ago by a company 
of English engineers. The Zuyder Zee dates from about the 
time when Earl Godwin’s lands became a treacherous sandbank, 
an epoch remarkable for extensive inroads of the sea along the 
whole southern coast of the German Ocean. A writer in the 
‘Daily News” observes that the addition which the drainage of 
the Zuyder Zee will make to Holland, will be equal to the 
superficies of the county of Surrey, or nearly six per cent. of the 
whole present area of that country. If successfully completed, 
perhaps the feat may stimulate to a similar attempt to roll back 
the waves from a tract fully as large on our own eastern coast, 
which is believed by engineers to be quite as practicable. This 
is the age of immense engineering enterprises ; and with tele- 
graph communication literally exteading ‘‘ from China to Poru, 
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+he Mediterranean and the Indian Ovean eonnected by an arti- 


ficial water-way, and England and France in a fair way of being 
united by a tunnel, the project of turning Cottonopolis into a 
seaport cannet seem such a great matter as it would have ap- 
peared a generation ago. Indeed, just a century has elapsed 
since the people of Glasgow, cautiously and tentatively, as is 
the wont of their countrymen, commenced a similar under- 
taking, which has become a great success, large ships now coming 
up into that city and discharging at a wharfage which extends 
upwards of three miles, the harbour dues bringing in a clear 
income to the Corporation of at least £150,000 a-year, after pro- 
yiding for dredging and all other expenses. The promoters of 
the Manchester scheme propose to strengthen, deepen, and widen 
the river Irwell from below the town downwards to its junction 
with the Mersey, and to apply the same process to the latter 
river thence to below Liverpool. Thus a tidal channel will be 

rovided from the vicinity of Manchester to the sea, 33 miles in 
fength, 200 ft. in width, and with a minimum depth of 22 ft. 
The ships will be brought up by means of tugs in the same way 
as they are hauled through the Suez Canal. The increased capa- 
city of the channel will carry off floods as well as greatly increase 
the flow of tidal water, and not only augment the scouring 
action of the river higher up, but also act beneficially on the 
bar at its mouth. The total cost of the undertaking is esti- 
mated at three millions and a half sterling, not too large a sum 
for the advantages that may be expected to accrue to the town 
and trade ; while, if we may judge from the case of Glasgow, it 
would offer a highly-profitable investment for those who may 
supply the capital. —Zron. 


TuRKISH OFFICIALS.—Public officials buy their places in all 
parts of the empire. This is done either at Constantinople or 
in the metropolitan cities of large districts. Consider how the 
system works, On the arrival of a waliin the city of his future 
rule, all the pashas and mtsellim under his control actually in 
office have to present themselves with sums of money sufficient 
to repurchase their es under penalty of being sup- 
planted by others. These are the governor’s first recoupments. 
Knowing that there are many bidding for his place, he then 
sets to work to make the most of the time that may remain to 
him to put money in his purse, and never a case is brought 
for his } et in which he does not manage to pocket some- 
thing. 


THE CEREMONY OF LOCKING UP THE TOWER.—The lock- 
ing-up of the Tower is carried out nightly at eleven o’clock. As 
the clock strikes that hour the yeoman porter, clothed in a long 
red cloak, bearing a huge bunch of keys, and accompanied by a 
warder carrying a lantern, stands at the front of the main guard- 
house, and calls out, ‘‘ Escort keys.” The sergeant of the guard 
and five or six men then turn out and follow him to the outer 
gate, each sentry challenging as they pass with ‘‘ Who goes 
there?” the answer being “‘ Keys.” The gates being carefully 
locked and barred, the procession returns, the sentries exacting 
the same explanation, and receiving the same answer as before. 
Arrived once more at the front of the main guard-house, the 
sentry gives a loud stamp with his foot and asks, ‘‘ Who goes 
there?” ‘* Keys.” _‘* Whose Keys ?”’ ‘* Queen Victoria’s Keys.” 
“Advance, Queen Victoria’s Keys, and all’s well.” The yeoman 
Porter then calls out, ‘‘God Bless Queen Victoria.” To which 
the guard responds ‘‘ Amen.” The officer on duty gives the 
word ‘‘ Present Arms,’’ and kisses the hilt of his sword. and the 
yeoman porter then marches alone across the parade and deposits 
the keys in the lieutenant’s lodgings. The ceremony over, not 
enly is al] egress and ingress totally precluded, but even within 
the walls no one can stir without being furnished with the 
countersign. 


Moravian CHAPEL IN FatreR LANE.—A correspondent of 
London paper who was present at the New Year's service in 
the old Moravian chapel in Fetter Lane, gives the following 
notice of this religious body :—‘‘ The Moravian communion is 
one of the smallest in this country, though their missionary 
efforts are extended to Greenland and to the Mosquito Coast, 
to Surinam and to the West Indies, to Labrador and to Kaffraria, 


to the Australian bush and to Thibet. The ‘Church of the 
United Brethren,’ as it is called by its members, is truly spread 
over the earth, and carries the tidings of salvation everywhere. 
ts origin dates from a time anterior to the Reformation by 
‘ome sixty years ; for, as a Protestant Episcopal eommunion, 
founded in “Bohemia, it enjoyed a healthy existence long and 

§ before its transplantation to Moravia, where it gradually 
revived after something very like extermination in the fiercest 
times of religious intolerance. Many members of the unity, 
Wecondants ef the old steck, emigrated im 1722 from the 





Moravian villages into Saxony, where, on the estate of Count 
Zinzendorf, an enthusiast of undoubted piety, they founded the 
settlement of Herrnhut. That this aoke of grace and brother- 
hood, beautifully situated, and in itself a most sightly collec- 
tion of dwellings, should be in close correspondence with the 
poor and far from picturesque meeting-house of the London 
body, hidden away in a close court leading out of Fetter Lane, 
is a fact hard to realise. The plan of Watch-night service in 
this little chapel is, though exceedingly simple, impressive in 
the highest degree. An elder of the church delivers an exhorta- 
tion, so full of earnestness and useful precept that it is difficult 
to fall back on the hard, commonplace fact of his being set up 
to talk against time. Yet so it is ; nor could the great point of 
the Moravian watching on New Year’s Eve be reached by any 
other process ; for, at the first stroke of the hour of twelve, the 
lecturer breaks off in the middle of a sentence, almost of a word, 
and sinks upon his knees. Every member of the small congre- 
gation, turning in his or her place, does the same, having first 
started up at the sound of the clock. The organ at that moment 
peals forth a loud, joyous, but solemn hymn ; and the voices 
of the kneeling brethren swell the sacred strain. The clash of 
bells is heard without, from steeples in the neighbourhood ; and 
thus the New Year is born, as it seems, to those lowly people 
in the little church of the ‘ Unitas Fratrum.’ A stranger's heart 
could not but be moved by the same influences which were 
visibly acknowledged in the earnest faces of the congregation 
when they joined finally in prayer, and then went out to meet 
the chill, dark, new-born morning of the year.” 


Mepicat Men’s Heattu.—I have not a doubt, and 1 speak 
from a large experience of them and their ways, that, ukieg 
them all in all, the members of the Aisculapian fraternity are 
the cheerfullest and the happiest of any section of the com- 
munity. I have not known amongst them an instance of 
melancholia ; I have rarely met a well-marked instance of 
hypochondriasis; and though they sometimes imagine they 
have detected diseases in their own bodies which do not really 
exist, they far more frequently err in not taking care of them- 
selves, and in deferring to submit to treatment when they are 
suffering from actual disease. They Yer to die in harness, 
and their preference is usually gratified.—Dr. Richardson. 


OLtpd AMERICAN PsaAtM Boox.—The ‘‘ Boston (Massachu- 
setts) Globe”’ gives an account of the sale, at a recent auction 
in that city, of the famous Bay Psalm Book. The first bid 
offered was 100 dols., and it ran rapidly up, and was finally 
struck off to Sydney S. Ryder, a bookseller of Providence, for 
1,025 dols. The book was the first ever.printed in America, 
and bears date Cambridge, 1640. It was originally the property 
of the Rev. Richard Mather, one of its authors, and given to 
him by Thomas Prince, who in turn bequeathed it to the Old 
South Church. This copy is in the original binding, old calf, 
and is absolutely perfect as regards the printed matter. 


Sir CHARLES NAPIER’s SERVICES TO BRITISH SAILORS. — 
Chiefly through the instrumentality of the patriotic old admiral, 
advantages both to the service and seamen were obtained— 
monthly payments ; allotments to wives and others ; pensions ; 
inquiry into Greenwich Hospital; long leave to seamen and 
others, with ships being put into winter quarters ; ships being 
paid off ‘‘all standing,” so as to enable their crews to be at 
once discharged, and of having an opportunity of returning to 
their friends before the coming pay was swallowed up by those 
wretched harpies who always, under such circumstances, prey 
upon poor Jack. It may be added that Sir Charles Napier 
warmly supported that excellent institution, the Sailors’ Home, 
and that one of the wards of the establishment at Portsea still 
bears his name. 


WitcHes In 1709,.—June18. The said Jane Barlow, forty 
years old, would be dowsed again to clear herself, but in the 
reat close Pond, because she said that was not enchanted as 
ungeon Pit (she said) was, and: yet in the sight of many hun- 
dreds of people and myself she did not sink there but swim 
again, though she was ty’d as before, and one Mary Palmer, her 
sister, a cripple from her cradle, almost forty-two years old, was 
dowsed there for a witch several times, and though bound hand 
and feet did not sink but swim before all the said company, 
whereas one Joseph Harding, servant to Robert Clarke, being hired 
with a collection of our money, to be dowsed, and being bound 
hands and feet did not swim, but sunk immediately like a stone 
before us all.--Diary of the Rev. Humphry Michel, of Market 
Harboro’. 





The Frost and its Hesson. 


‘* Au, days of the fairics are past and gone !” 
And the speaker laughed in glee ; 

But the very next day, in the chilly dawn, 
His words came back to me. 

And I said to myself,—It is not so, 

The fairies were here last night, I know, 

And have left me a sign, a sign to show 
What fairyland must be. 


For lo, upon every window pane, 
Traced by no human skill, 
Pictures of mountain, pictures of plain, 
Frozen torrent and rill ; 
Huge billows and breakers, tempest tossed, 
Turrets and towers, half seen, half lost, 
And all the work of the fairy frost, 
When earth lay white and still. 


To what shall I liken them, pondered I, 
These pictures undefiled ? 

And the wind came whispering in reply, 
‘* The spirit of a child ; 

Scarcely yet sullied with worldly stain, 

The vague, pure thoughts of the baby brain 

Are fair as the pictures that cover the pane ; 
As fair, and just as wild.” 


Then the wind went whistling over the snow 
That had fallen while I slept ; 

And, just at that moment, a tender glow 
Across the window crept, 

A gleam of light—a glimmer of gold— 

It stealthily touched each landscape cold ; 

And from mimic rock and mountain bold 
Like a living thing it leapt. 


Surely the wand of a wizard lay 
Within that sudden light ; 

For the frost, no longer silvery grey, 
Flashed with a radiance bright. 

The trees and the towers and the turrets tall 

Shimmered and shone, as if over them all 

A mantle of jewels had happened to fall 
From robes of vanishing night. 


| 
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But the elfin wind he sighed again, 
** Too fair to last, forsooth, 
he glorious pictures on the pane 
Are like the hopes of youth. 


_ And the sun is time, whose first fond kiss 


Will add a charm to our dreams, like this, 
And gild them with many a promise of bliss, 
That’s seldom found in truth.” 


Listening—doubting—it so befell, 

I started in dismay, 
For the sun himself dissolved the spell, 

As dawn gave place to day. 
Alas, for the trees and the mountains grand, 
Which fancy said the fays had planned ; 
And, alas, for the whole of fairyland— 

I saw it melt away. 


Swiftly and surely, till all had gone, 
And left the casement clear : 
Was it a part of the ghostly dawn, 
Born of the twilight drear, 
With its sombre shadows of grey and dun, 
That had faded already, one by one, 
As the rays of the yellow, rising sun 
Warned them to disappear ? 


Soft flood of light, bright shower of beams 
The wintry meadows crossed ; 
But sorrowing for those fairy dreams 
That vanished with the frost, 
‘¢ Speak yet again, oh, gentle wind,” I said, 
** Do youthful hopes, indeed, so quickly fade # 
Is it their doom, in dark oblivion laid, 
To be for ever lost ?” 


Murmured once more low voice of the wind, 
‘* Behold, the sun shines through. 
Visions that dazzle the youthful mind 
Are fleeting and frail, ’tis true. 
They die, together with early days, 


That, freed from the glamour, and glitter, and haze, 


Pure light of wisdom and heaven’s own rays 
May reach the spirit too,” 
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by A. Henderson, Montreal. 
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